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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
BY M. J. G. 
(Continued from page 451.) 


On First-day afternoon an appointed meet- 
ing was held, in which there was extended 
service; the voices of nearly all the minister- 
ing Friends from a distance being heard. 
There was in all unity of spirit and much 
that was worthy to be treasured. 

There was a meeting in the evening, ap- 

inted by B. G. Walters, formerly a mem- 
for of our Society. 

Ono Second-day morning the meetings as- 
sembled for entering upon the usual business. 
These, though small, were thought to be as 
large as has been usual for some years. In 
the women’s branch, during the season of 
weighty solemnity which so frequently char- 
acterizes the opening of the first business 
session of our Yearly Meetings, the young 
sisters were exhorted to give faithful service 
during the several sittings ; to come fearlessly 
to the post of duty, conferring not with flesh 
and blood; and all were admonished to dwell 
in that spirit of prayer which depends neither 
upon vocal utterance nor bended knee. 

Upon calling the names of the Representa- 
tives, nT were found to be all present. 


One, a member of a large Yearly Meeting, 
said she bad never before been so impressed 
by the value and beauty of our established 
custom of epistolary correspondence as upon 
this occasion, when the reading of epistles, 
teeming with thought, introduced to the meet- 
ing the wide field of interest that had been 
livingly before our larger sister organiza- 
tions. e 

Besides the business usually claiming the 
attention of this sitting, valuable advice and 
exhortation were given. The sweet travel to- 
gether was compared to the precious oint- 
ment that went down to the skirts of the gar- 
ment, to the dew of Hermon; that descended 
where was commanded the blessing, even life 
for evermore. After a short prayer from one 
young in the public service, the meeting 
adjourned for the day. 

In the evening there was a meeting of those 
associated in First-day school interests. Re- 
ports from the few schools within the limits of 
the Yearly Meeting manifested that in each 
school there is a concern for the furtherance 
of best interests and growth in religious life. 
Epistles from Associations of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia were read, dwelling on subjects 
full of life to those who have entered into 

Cordial welcome was extended not only to | First-day school labor, realizing its breadth 
those in attendance with minutes, but also to | and responsibility. An address from Scattered 
those without. The presence of all was felt | Seeds Publishing Committee, was also read. 
to be a comfort. Though there is a deep-rooted interest in 
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the subject of schools, it is evidently not wide- 


neglect of that class of instruction which it is 
the aim of First-day schools to fester. 

On Third-day morning, at the opening of | 
the second session of the Yearly Meeting, all 
were feelingly called by an aged mother to 
the remembrance, that a tribute of thanks- 
giving and praise should arise for continued 
favors and blessings. In the answers to the 
Queries, there was free acknowledgment to 
the lack of much which must be attained be- 
fore there can be a correspondence between 
the state of our Society and the standard 
we profess; but a good degree of love and 
harmony, and a desire to conform to the re- 
quirements for pure living, were reported as | 
pervading. The admonition went forth, to 
search the heart as with a lighted candle, that 
that against which the Lord holds contro- 
versy might not find lodgement. The remiss- 
ness in attending small meetings elicited a 
comparison between these and the little 
streams, without which there cannot be great 
rivers. Ifthere is not a preparation in these 
and in Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, there 
cannot be an entering into the fuller current 
which makes our Yearly Meetings a time of 
refreshment and inspiration. 

During an acceptable visit from Thomas 
Foulke, the meeting was called to renewed 
courage, with the assurance that, though but 
a little speck in the religious world, history 
shows that great power for good has gone out 
from Friends, much of the progress in hu- 
mane movements since the rise of the Society 
having recéived impetus and the strong hand 
of support from within it. Our testimonies | 
were held up as still containing that which 
will nurture best and truest thought, if there 
be individual devotion to God, his Christ and 
pure, holy living. This devotion was feeling- 
ly commended to all. 

‘Following this was a visit from James W. 
Haines, accompanied by his grandfather and 
Ezekiel Roberts. That vital religion, which | 
can transform cold, forma! meetings into an 
enkindling of spirit comparable to flame 
bursting from live coals, was earnestly re- 
commended. The young were urged to hold 

not back that which was theirs to offer, and 
to conditions believed to be present, exhorta- 
tion and counsel were extended. 

A reference from Short Creek Quarterly 
Meeting was read, calling attention to the 
need of care being extended to members who 
live without the limits of meetings,.and by 
their conduct do not manifest a conformity 
with our testimonies and usages. The sub- 
ject claimed attention, and a joint-committee 

was appointed to consider it. 












































































spread, and the Association feels that there|session with men’s meeting the follow 
has been a lamentable loss sustained by the | afternoon. 

ing 
thought to be a highly favored season. 

for public worship, the expression “ Come 


unto Me all ye that labor and are heg 
laden and I will give you rest,” was cited gg 


ing to the inward and spiritual Christ, the 
Son of the living God—that Christ so beauti. 


given.” 
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The meeting adjourned, to meet in joint. 
ing 
Oa Fourth-day morning there was a meet. 
of Ministers and Elders, which was 


Shortly after the gathering of the meetin 


being applicable to us as when uttered, point. 


fully referred to by Isaiah, when he said 
“Unto us a Child i3 born, unto us a Son fs 
All now willing to obey this voigg 
will find rest to their souls The necessity 
of obedience as illustrated by the beautify} 
and instructive allegory of Jonah, who, sin. 
ning against light and knowledge, refused to 
obey, and was plunged into the depths. Who 
ever now refuses to obey will,in like manner, 
suffer until there is a cry unto the Lord and 
a willingness to sacrifice with a voice of 
thankegiving. The Scriptures were held up 
as the best of books, valuable for deep spirit. 
ual instruction when read under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, but when read only in the 
letter, they may produce confusion and spirit 
ual death ; and all were assured that chari 
that holy gift so beautifully described 
Paul, is essential to peace and happiness. 

The speaker following called attention 
the beautiful order to be observed in comme 
ications, that they be concise, one exercisg 
not closing the way for another. He wished 
to impress upon his hearers the necessity of 
those who wish to come to God, believing that 
He is. The error of becoming the followem 
of any man, and accepting as a name this oF 
that ism, was pointed out. When we acknowk 
edge this nameand conform the conduct there 
to, we become worthy indeed of being friends 
of Christ and of His cause. 

Toward the close we were called to remem 
ber that one is our Master, even Christ, and 
all we are brethren, and to entertain that 
charity which thinketh no evil, but unite 
all who serve this Master ia a strong bond 
of fellowship. ‘ 

A deep feeling pervaded this meeting, and, 
on some minds present, there will doubtless 
be left a lasting impress. ‘ 

In the joint s-ssion of the afternoon the Re 
port of the Indian Committee was read, also 
the Report of the Visiting Committee. The 
Representative Committee presented, by its 
minutes, a memorial addressed to the General 
Government in the interests of peace, and 
one to the General Assembly of Ohio, asking 
for such change in certaip laws as will make 
them less favorable to liqcor-sellers. Unity 
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was expressed with both, and the committee 
qas directed to have them properly forwarded. 

By appointment of James W. Haines, 
there was, in the evening, a solemn, weighty 
meeting. ‘The discourse was too comprehen: 
sive to be treated in these limits. It was par- 
ticularly addressed to those not acquainted | 
with the foundation upon which rests those 
testimonies which mark us a peculiar people, 
but was, perhaps, of the deepest interest to 
those to whom, by birth and association, these 
have descended as a heritage, without a sat- 
jsfactory knowledge of their significance. The 
inspired writings, conscience, ordinances and 
jnspiration were prominent points, and were 
clearly dwelt upon. The impressiveness of 
Truth in the power of its simplicity was truly 
felt, and the adjournment was under a cover 
ing of composed thought. 

» the women’s meeting on Fifth-day, there 
was a fulness of instructive discqurse as the 
reading of epistles, presented by the commit- 
tee appointed at the first session, and other 
business, brought different subjects into view. 
The committee to consider the reference from 
Short Creek Quarter reported that they 
united in retaining it under consideration for 
a year, and advise careful attention being 
given to such members as have long absented 
themselves from meetings, who, by non-con- 
formity with disciplinary requirements, may 
be standing aloof, feeling that they have for- 
feited full right of membership, not only that 
our good order be established, but that such 
may, if possible, be gathered, and thereby 
give and receive strength. A trusting hope 
had been expressed before assembling, that 
there might be a good Yearly Meeting. The 
close may be said to have brought but one 
feeling—that this had been gratified. There 
truly had been sweet travel and counsel to- 
gether. The mourners lingering between the 

rch and the altar were encouraged to arise 
in their might, exhortation and gospel Truth 
abounded, and harmony pervaded through- 
out. 

Following the reading of the concluding 
minute the shutters were opened, and a sol- 
emn opportunity was affurded together before 
the final dispers-on. 


ee 


_ THE greatest man is he, who, choosing the 
right with invincible resolution, resists the 
sorest temptations from within and with- 
out; who bears the heaviest burdens cheer- 
fully; who is the calmest in storms, and 
whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, 
is the most unfaltering.— Channing. 


ew —™ 


Tue more polished a person’s mind is, the 


more susceptible is it to the warmth of 
friendly impressions. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 

On Seventh-day, the 11th of Ninth month, 
1875, the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders was opened at, the Clear Creek meet- 
ing-house. The Joint Committee appointed 
by Baltimore and Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ings to attend the opening were present, and 
the meeting was opened by reading the mia- 
utes of their appointment. Caleb Russel and 
Elizabeth Coale were appointed Clerks, and 
the Queries and answers were read. There 
was a season of silent worship, and several 
weighty communications were made. The 
meeting then adjourned to convene again on 
Second-day morning, at 8 o’clock. 

On First-day, meetings for worship were 
held in the new meeting-house, both in the 
morning and afternoon. The number in at- 
tendance was very great. It was said that 
the meeting houses of other denominations for 
some miles around were closed, in order that 
the congregations might attend Friend’s meet- 
ing. The meetings were favored with the 
evidence of Divine life, and the discourses de- 
livered were generally satisfactory. 

On Second-day morning, the meeting for 
ministers and elders again assembled, and 
closed in a satisfactory manner. 

About 10 o’clock A. M., the Yearly Meet- 
ing was convened, the partitions between the 
men and women being opened. After a sea- 
son of solemn silence and some brief commu- 
nications, a member of the Joint Committee, 
appointed to attend the opening, read the 
minutes of their appointment, and those in 
attendance answered to their names. All 
those from Baltimore Yearly Meeting were 
present, but some members of the Indiana 
committee were absent. The meeting was 
then considered as opened, and the partition 
was closed, in order that the men’s and wo- 
men’s meetings for discipline might proceed. 

In the men’s meeting, Jonathan W. Plam- 
mer of Chicago, was chosen Clerk, and Caleb 
Russell of Prairie Grove, Lowa, Assistant 
Clerk. It was proposed and concluded that 
the Book of Discipline of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting should be used as the Discipline of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, with the understand- 
ing that Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
were to bring forward next year such amend- 
ments as they may deem proper. 

The next business was the reading of the 
minutes of Friends in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings. There were twenty of such 
minutes; seven of them being for recorded 
ministers. The Epistles from other Yearly 
Meetings were read, and much satisfaction 
with them was expressed, as well as with the 
large attendance of visitors from within the 
limits. A committee was appointed to pre- 
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pare Epistles, and to bring toa future sitting a | 
minute on the exercises of the meeting. Com- 
wittees were also appointed to bring forward 
the names for a Representative Committee, a 
Committee on the Indian Concern and a Com- 
mittee on Receipts and Expenditures. 

On Third-day the meeting assembled about 
10 o’clock A.M , and most of the sitting was 
occupied with the consideration of the an- 
swers to four of the Queries. The attendance 
of meetings for worship and discipline, and 
the salutary effects derived from them, when 
held in the authority of Truth, called forth 
much expression from exercised minds. The 
promotion of love and harmony and the 

roper training of children, the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the supplying of fam- 
ilies with a pure literature were among the 
subjects that claimed the earnest attention of 
the meeting. 

In the aiternoon a meeting for youth was 
held by invitation of Joshua L. Mills, at his 
residence. There being too many to find 
room in the house, seats were placed on the 
lawn adjoining, where a precious season of 
Divine favor was experienced, and many tes- 
timonies, from both old and young, were 
borne, to the excellency of Christian princi- 
ples and the joy of a holy life. 

In the evening, at the new meeting-house, 


a First day school conference was held, which |' 


was well attended, lively and harmonious. 

On Fourth-day a meeting for Divice wor. 
ship was held at the new meeting-house. It 
was a favored opportunity, and a Gospel 
ministry flowed freely. 

In the afternoon a meeting for discipline 
was held, when the answers to the remaining 
Queries were read and considered. 

The answers in relation to the use, as a 
beverage, of intoxicating liquors, were re- 
markably clear. Some earnest remarks were 
made on the use of tobacco and its pernicious 
effects, which it was thought would hereafter 
claim more care ard concern than it has 
hitherto received." The subject of a guarded, 
religious education for the children of Friends 
was discussed, and a committee was appointed 
to take into consideration the best means of 
promoting it. A committee on the Indian 
concern was appointed, which met in con- 
sultation at the rise of the meeting, and agreed 
to name Cyrus Blackburn, of Baltimore, to 
represent them in the Central Executive Com- 
mit‘ ee. , 

Fitih-day the meeting assembled about 10 
o’clock A. M. and sat till about4 P.M. A 
memorize! from Prairie Grove Monthly Meet 
ing, concerning Susan Price, a little girl who 
died at 7 years of age, was reported from the 
Representative Committee, and read. It was 
very touching and instructive, and was ordered 
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to be published with the Extracts. Re 

from committees were sead; also, & Minute 

of the exercises of the Yearly Meeting, ang 
x 


an Epistle addressed to the several 
Meetings in connection with us. 

When the business before the meeting way 
ended, a proposition was made to open thy 
partition, which, being submitted to the 
women’s meeting, and approved by them, was 
done. A season of precious solemnity way 
felt to prevail, lively testimonies were borg 
to the great truths of spiritual religion, ang 

rayer and thanksgiving offered up to the 
Divine Author of all our blessings. 

In the Women’s Yearly Meeting the ordep 
of business and the subjects considered wer 
nearly the same as in the men’s meetj 
Elizabeth Coale and Elizabeth S. Waltoy 
served as clerk and assistant on Second day, 
wheo the minutes of Friends in attendang 
from other Yearly Meetings were read, ang 
the proposition from the men’s meeting to ug 
the lndlens Book of Discipline was adopted, 
Epistles received from Yearly Meetings ig 
correspondence with us were read, and satip 
faction expressed with their edifying content, 
Committees were appointed to prepare answey 
to the epistles, to serve on the Reprepresents. 
tive Committee and to act in conjunctigg 
with men Friencs on Indian affairs. 
Third-day, the name of Caroline Lukengp 
was reported for Clerk, and she was appointe ’ 
the meeting being informed that I zabed ; 
Coale, who had served the day preceding, 
called home by indisposition in her family 
Elizabeth S. Walton was continued as assist 
ant clerk. : 

The consideration of the state of Society 
was entered upon, and the anewers to the fing) 
Query were read, after which, Joseph A) 
Dugdale and Jubn Mercer made an acce 
able visit. 

The reading of the answers to the Querie 
was then resumed, calling forth much sale 
tary counsel from sisters in attendance, em 
couraging to faithfulness in the various duties 
of life. The sulject of intemperance called 
forth much deep feeling, and Friends were 
earnéstly entreated to exert their influence 
against it whenever and wherever an oppo 
tunity might offer, and to exercise great care 
in using it in their families for culinary pur 
poses, or as a medicine. Overseers were tem 
derly advised to consider well the respons 
ibility of their charge and _ to be very careful 
in dealing with offenders. The great need of! 
having our children educated by teachers im 
membership with us was. urged, and a com 
mittee on education was appointed. 

Being informed by the men’s meeting th 
they had appointed a committee to memoriak 
ize the Legislature in opposition to capital 
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‘gunishment, and to prepare a memorial to 
the President and Congress of the United 
States in favor of the settlement of national 
differences by arbitration, and being invited 
by the men to co-operate therein, a commit- 
tee was accordingly appointed 

Fifth-day, the Committee ou Epistles re- 

rted essays of epistles to the Yearly Meet- 
ings with which we correspond, which, being 
read, were satisfactory to the meeting. 

The memorial concerning Susan Price, sent 
in from the men’s meeting, was read, which 
was deeply touching to the hearts of all pres- 
eat, and brought to remembrance the words 
of the Divine Master, “‘ of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

The miaute containing the exercises of 
the meeting was then read, under a feeling 
of reverent thankfulness that our Heavenly 
Father's canopy of love had been over us, 
enabling us to move in harmony and to wor- 


- ghip Him in spirit and in truth. 8S. M. J. 


THE NECESSITY OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 
BY AMOS WILLETS WRIGHT, A. M. 
PART SECOND. 
(Concluded from page 468.) 

It is a hard thing to say that those to whom 
the general Government has given this great 
educational trust have acted dishonestly with 
it; but does it not appear that they have 
upon very slight examination? If West 
Point made soldiers after the manner that 
these agricultural colleges make farmers, we 
should feel a little shaky about our national 
defences. It has been said that the system 
of requiring physical labor at the hands of 
the students is impracticable —that there are 
difficulties attending it not to be overcome. 
Bat it will be found that the plan has not 
been given a fair trial, and that in most in- 
stances scarcely an attempt has been made in 
the right direction. There are obstacles to be 
overcome certainly, and the worst of them is 
prejudice. In the first place, it is difficult to 
obtaia members of faculties who are com- 
petent instructors in classics and mathematics, 
and at the same time in sympathy with the 
plan of combining mental trainiog with prac- 
tical work. They are covered with the scho- 
lastic dust of ages, and it is almost impossible 
for them to shake it off. They inherit from 
their own alma maters an almost instinctive 
idea that there is something degrading in 
physical labor. They set no examples for 
students to follow, and insensibly commun- 
dcate to them their conservative ideas, All 
the influence of educational tradition and in- 
tellectual foppery is thrown against the intro- 
‘duction of bodil work. A great effort is 
necessary to break through this time-honored 
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error; but it must ba done, and eventually it 
shall be done. The man will yet rise, de- 
termined and powerful to overcome the diffi- 
culties which lie in.the path, and bring the 
desired system into established and accepted 
use. The failures of the attempts which have 
already been made can be easily traced to 
causes capable of correction. 
must be educated up to the required standard, 
and there must be perfect equality among the 
students. All must work, so that all alike 
shall receive the benefit, and no line of caste 
appear to mark the sham aristocracy of loaf- 
erism. 


The instructors 


It is not for the agricultural and mechan- 


ical classes alone that the benefits of combined 
mental and physical labor are reserved. They 
are applicable to all classes of students, both 
in a sanitary and moral sense. The import- 
ance of physical culture has reference to all 


human beings. With the coming man, pale 
and cadaverous 
forms, will not be the insignia of scholarship. 
Learning and dyspepsia are not necessarily 
bedfellows. Ocher things being equal, the 
individual with the strong physique is cap- 
able of a higher order of intellectual work 
than his house-bound brother. As a rule 
strong minds inhabit strong bodies. The 
strong mind in a weak body labors at a dis- 
advantage. Horace Mano in his later years 
wrote: “I am certain I could have performed 
twice the labor, both better and with greater 
ease to myself, had I known as much of the 
laws of health at twenty-one as I do now. 
In college I was taught all about the motions 
of the planets as carefully as though they 
would have been in danger of getting off the 
track if I had not known how to trace their 
orbits; but about my own organization, and 
the conditions indispensable to the healthful 
functions of my own body, I was left in pro- 
found igaorance. Nothing could be more 
preposterous. I ought to have begua at home 
and taken the stars when it should become 
their turn. The consequence was I broke 
down at the beginning of my second college 
year, and have never had a well day since.” 
Here we see that the great educator confessed 
to having made an almost fatal mistake. 
The truth was that he was a victim to an im- 
perfect system of education. Had he per- 
formed a stated amount of physical labor, 
daily, he would have been powerful for more 
effective work while he.lived, and his very 
useful life spared to the world probably some 
ears longer than it was. It was a strong 
bod which carried Webster through his 
work, and made such a perfect and lasting 
intellectual engine of Brougham. 
It may be claimed that in this respect the 
athletic sports will serve the same purpose as 
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labor. To some extent this is true, but sports | 
lack regularity, and every one does not par- | 
ticipate in them. There is no system about 

them, and they lack the moral force of ac- 

tual work. It is not to be expected that they 
should be abrogated altogether. 
must be allowed to the spirit of exuberance | 
and love of fun, without which youth would 
be divested of half its charms. But there is 
time enough in the twenty-four hours for a 
proper amount of this kind of recreation 
without interfering with a reasonable amount 
of study and practical labor. 

The moral effect of physical work is of in- 
calculable importance. It offers a vent for 
superabundant vitality, which, otherwise di- 
rected, it is found from experience, is likely 
to — itself in worse than unprofitable 
mischief. Perhaps the best system of educa- 


Something 


tion ia the world, so far as it goes, is that of 
the farmer boy who lives at home and attends 
the district school. He has his farm work to 
attend to morning and evening, and when he 
leaves school is as capable for labor as he 
was when he entered it. Extend this system 
through a college course and the boy could 
hardly be spoiled, as many are under the 
prevalent system. The life of the average 
student at our universities and colleges is 
almost one of luxury. It was not so formerly 
when chapel bells rang at six in the morning, 
and the fare was hard and even scant. The 
sons of wealthy parents nowadays are apt 
to adorn their rooms with pictures of race- 
horses and ballet girls: Their wardrobes 
rather resemble those of dandies than stu- 
dents, and their apartments are no strangers 
to the midnight carouse and indecent conviv- 
iality. The inducements to become fast young 
men assail there wealthy youths, in a large 
percentage of cases, irresistibly, and their in- 
fluence extends to other classes, whose parents 
are exerting themselves and denying them- 
selves to give their sons a college education. 
It has been stated somewhere, I know not 
with what authority, that one-third of the 
graduates of the Jargest and best known un- 
iversity in this country die drunkards. The 
statement is not an astonishing one when the 
circumstances are considered. There is, of 
course, a class of students who have a hard 
time in getting through college, who work 
their own way through partly or wholly. 
These are likely to come out of the ordeal un- 
scathed, unless indeed their health isinjured by 
too intense application to study and too little 
bodily exercise. But there is another class 
who go there because their parents send them 
to be fitted for the duties of life. They stay 
four years, their expenses are paid for them, 
no cares or resp’ nsibilities press upon them. 
A certain number of hours per day are re- 
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quired in the recitation room, and, outside of | 
that, they do pretty much as they pleagg | 
They study more or less, but they very soo, 
learn to look down on anything like usefy 
work, and to exhaust their vitality inmig | 
chiet. Does this kind of training seem wel} | 
fitted ta prepare young men for the practieg) 
work of the world? But suppose these young 
men were required to take off their fine clotheg 
and put in two hours of honest physical laboy - 
each day, on the farm, handling tools or other” 
work, would they not learn self-respect, prop. | 
erly dispose of their unappropriated vita}. 
ity, and become interested in something elgg 
than the usual occupations of fast youths? 
They would at least acquire habits of industry 
in the place of habits of idleness. We are 
considering now the moral effects of the com. 
bination of physical and mental labor as ap 
plicable to all classes uf students, the rich ag 
well as the poor, professional as well as agri. 
cultural and mechanical students. We are 
looking at it as a means of preventing dig. 
sipation and the contraction of bad habits— 
as a safeguard against the dangerous influences 
which are likely otherwise to surrcund the 
individual at that period of his life when heig 
the most susceptible to impressions, and when 
his character is forming. This last consider. 
ation is specially important. The time us 
ually spent in college is precisely that in| 
which surrounding influences are most power 
ful for good or evil. The moral as well ag! 
the physical muscles are then shapening and 
developing themselves. The character if 
plastic then ; but when it becomes hardened, 
it is difficult, often impossible to correct the 
wrongs which may have been made in the 
formation. 

The condition of the average newly- fledged 
graduate from our colleges is almost a pitiable 
one. He is upwards of twenty years of age, 
If he expects to become a business map, he 
must commence at the foot of the ladder and 
find his proper place with boys of fifteen or 
sixteen years. He is awkward, unhappy and 
comes to a sudden and miserable realization 
of the fact that the world ‘s not what he ex- 
pected to find it. If he is to be an engineer 
and has paid special attention to mathematics, 
he naturally thinks that after so much head | 
work, he is fitted to be entrusted with impor- 
tant trusts, and looks for them. But he soon 
finds that he has an apprenticeship yet to 
serve, and a long one at that. And so it will 
be in architecture and almost everything he 
will undertake. But if the new order of 
things is adopted, and he studies and prac- | 
tices together through his college days, the 
asperities of the transition from school life to 
after life are smoothed over or done away 
with. He is ready to goon. He has been 
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ines 
fitted for his business. In the professions the 
cage is somewhat different. The prospective 
clergymen, lawyers and physicians have an- 
other course of study before them, which 
rtakes somewhat of the character of the 
old; and hence it happens that our college 
courses are better adapted to them than to 
others; and indeed they are marked out 
chiefly with reference tv them. The time 
has arrived when we can no longer afford to 
have our educational systems cut to fit the 
figures of the three professions. And it is 
also certain that students having the three 
rofessions in view will be benefitted more by 
the course which seems particularly adapted 
to the farmer, mechanic and practical man 
enerally than they will by the old system. 
TE derations of health, morals and habits 
of industry, all urge them to make the change 
and advance with the others. To a certain 
point, all can profitably go forward together. 

With respect to the education of females, 
the same general principles apply. She 
should be trained to perform all those duties 
of life which pertain to the part of human 
usefulness which circumstances assign to her. 
Her field is a wider one to-day than it has 
ever been before, and will grow still more 
wide. In a great mea:ure, she has grown out 
of her state of dependence on, and subordina- 
tion to, the other sex, and has demonstrated 
her capacity to stand alone and sustain her 
responsibility as an individual, outside of 
matrimony as well asin it. There is every 
reason why she should be rendered capable 
of earning her own livelihood and of per- 
forming labor that can be well paid for. The 
advance which is taking place in the science of 
education has reference to her as well as to 
men. One-half of the human race cannot 
progress without the other. The mothers of 
the generations are as important to them as 
the fathers; and throughout history they 
have been sadly neglected—the more barbar- 
ous the race, the greater the neglect. 

It is almost enough, éven in this age and 
country, to sicken a thoughtful man, to be- 
hold the methods through which a large pro- 
portion of young girls are ushered into wo- 
manhood. Many female seminaries are little 
else than hot-beds of silly sentimentality. A 
smattering of French, a little music, a skim. 
ming over of many things, and the mastery 
of nothing, except certain items of etiquette, 
dress and dancing constitute the “ education ” 
of the average boarding-school miss. After 
emerying from school, she has nothing to do 
but wait until some one asks her to marry. 
That settles the problem of life with her, and 
seems to her to be about all there is in it. 









































There is a larze—fortunately, very large— 
exception to this kind of training, and the 
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difference in the result is eo marked as to be 
almost startling. There are institutions in 
the country out of which young women come 
prepared to battle with life in earnest, ready 
to teach, to keep house, to become bovok- 
keepers, and to manage certain kinds of bus- 
iness. These generally have some ideas of 
the laws of health, and pay more or less at- 
tention to them, and moreover have had the 
benefit of physical labor. 
Mount Holyoke, Mass., has achieved an ex- 
cellent reputation for producing more than 
ordinarily capable graduates, and there the 
students perform the work in the institution 
commonly left to servants. 
other schools of the kind in the United States, 
but far too few. 


The school at 


There are a few 


The ill-health of American women has be- 


come proverbial, and it is entirely owing to 
their mode of life, occupation, or lack of it, 
dress, and other things within their control— 
in short, to the errors of their education— 
that they are not as strong and well as any. 
There is a wonderful opportunity for the in- 
troduction of common sense and physical 
training in the majority of our female anal 
The difference between a young lady, whose 
aspirations are simply to be fashionable, and 
one who understands house-keeping, knows 
how to cook and wash, and is not afraid to 
do it, is at once apparent. 
out very quickly. 
moderate circumstances, the superiority of 
the capable woman is all the more a blessing ; 
if they are rich, they will have well managed 
servants and an orderly household, and if the 
woman has only her own resources to depend 
on, industrious habits are indispensable to 
her. 
on the advantages of the combination of 
physical and mental training to women. The 
principle is «qually applicable to both sexes. 


Husbands find it 


"f they are poor, or in 


It is not necessary to dwell at length 


The object of this paper has been to show 


that a change is demanded in our educational 
system, in order to adapt it to the wants of 
the age. 
take place. 
longer permits so much time as formerly to 


A revolution has actually begun to 
The widening of knowledge no 


he devoted to the classics. The sciences have 
indisputable claims which must be regarded ; 
and-the criterion by which courses of study 
must be selected, is usefulness. The number 
of those who need and seek higher education 
is constantly on the increase, and represent 
more callings in life than formerly. The 
masses are more fully represented in our col- 
leges, and the methods ot instruction must be 
shaped to meet their needs. This can ouly 
be done by giving a practical turn to their 
culture. Physical industry is essential in the 
education of farmers and mechanics, and it 
adds to the healtb, morals and habits of indus- 
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try of all classes of students. It is calculated 
to correct the crying evils of the prevalent 
college system. The chief enemies to its in- 
troduction are the force of custom and the 
unfortunate and mistaken idea that manual 
labor is degrading. Tuese obstacles, it is to 
be hoped, will be gradually evercome. 


Miami Vatiey CoLuece, 
Springboro’, Ohio. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 

All the Preparative and Monthly Meeting 
schools of Friends of Philadelphia with the 
Central School and Swarthmore College have 
been re opened, each having its complement 
of téachers, and only a few vacant seats. All 
these schools, Swarthmore excepted, are free 
to the members of our three Monthly Meet- 
ings, and make an abatement in price of tu- 
ition to those children not members, but who 
have one parent a member. 

A number of seats have been reserved in 
Central School, for the accommodation of 
Friends’ children who have been prevented 
from attending at the opening. 


=—aAs CRA PS€— 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBB. 











When questioning doubts have arisen, it 
has appeared very clear to me, that correl- 
ative with the capability for enjoyment is that 
of suffering, one could not exist without the 
other, both have their origin in the same 
source, yet the amount of enjoyment is great- 
est. Our grief for departed friends has its 
birth in the love we entertained for them 
while living, yet the enjoyment afforded by 
that love has been greater than the sorrow 
for their loss. 

Thus I learn to recognize heavenly good- 
ness and mercy in all things, and in all things 
to give thanks. 

Thou mentioned being at a loss to know 
my feelings concerning the First-day school 
movement. In response, I may say, it is a 
subject that has not claimed a sufficient de- 
gree_of thought, or a movement with whose 
workings I am sufficiently familiar to enable 
me to arrive at a decided judgment regarding 
it. My inquiries have turned more upon the 
Creator’s laws as impressed upon Nature and 
our own constitution ; yet, in course of these 
inquiries, I have learned to recognize that 
young minds of varied constitutions and ca- 
pacities, have need to be fed with food con- 
venient for them; and also if that which is 
pleasant and wholesome be not furnished to 
them, it will be sought by them at the risk 
of imbibing that which is hurtful and poisou- 
ous. ' 
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It is not in the natural course of laws be here 
the fertile field, unattended, should lop 
fallow. If the good seed be not sown gy gatder 
cultivated, noxious weeds will spring Up a fatnee® 
take possession of the soil. The same aggg ward, 
cies of nature, which would develop and y perfec 
ture the one, will contribute to the growtl 
growth of the other. So it is with youm§ ust] 
minds. And yet, though Paul may planta i 
Apollos water, it is God that giveth the jpg ®™? 
crease, and if the First day school movemegy e8e4 
is a labor in His cause, it must. be throygh§ ultim' 
an instrumentality chosen and qualified by agem 
Him and working under His direction, whog§ An 
intelligence is all sufficient. I went 
These interchanges of thought and feeling . 
have a powerful tendency a> beget and maipg 98 
tain an interest in distant friends and gy te® 
strengthen the bond of unity. % that 
=> E————=—{Kk£{£_£=_**_*_*—@C=_=E>=E=_>=E=E|E|EE)])EE_ we h 
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influ 
: # thos 
CHEERFULNEsS.—Cheerfulnesa is an ele kay 
ment in human character that largely com I 
tributes to the happiness of the individug] ao 


and the enjoyment of the family circle. 
_ It can hardly be called a trait, but rathe 
a result,—depending mainly on temperament, 
and subject to the modifying influences @f 
early training and of the will. 

It is the birthright of healthy, happy chilé 
hood ; and in after-life, while faith and hop 
are cherished, it continues to be the sunshing 
of the heart. So dependent are we upon thé 
cultivation of a cheerful disposition for hap 
piness, that we turn instinctively from the 
person in whom it is wanting. 

There are some minds that habitually see 
the dark side of life; a present good is but 
half enjoyed, if enjoyed at all, in the fear 
that a latent evil may succeed ; and this con-| 
tinual brooding upon what the future holds 
in store, frequently turns the good that ought 
to be received with cheerful thanksgiving, into 
a doubtful blessing, defrauding the individ- 
ual of his full share of positive enjoyment. 

This selfimmolation to the fear of what | 
may come, shows a want of courage to meet 
and keep brave company with the vicissi- 
tudes incident to our human condition, 
What if to morrow may be dark and stormy, 
let us walk in the sunshine that brightens 
our path to-day; we are not sure that we will 
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he here to see “the clouds we so much dread” 

er, and if they do, may it not be to “drop 
fatness” into our garners? As in the out- 
ward, changes are necessary to the full and 

ect development of vegetation, so, in the 
growth and perfection of the inner life, there 
must be seasons of proving and times of dark- 
ness; yet, if all these are cheerfully acqui- 
esced in and accepted, as designed for our 
ultimate good, we will not yield to discour- 


ment. 

And this cheerful acceptance of our allot- 
ment always increases the real value of liv- 
ing. If we determine to gather up all, even 
the smallest grains of happiness, we will find 
that the aggregate overbalances the ill, that 
we have a much larger share of blessing than 
we are accustomed to credit ourselves with ; 
and when we look beyond ourselves, to the 
influence that our dispositions have upon 
those with whom we associate, how shall we 
be excused if by the shadows in which we 
walk, the paths of ‘our nearest and dearest 
companions are made cheerless and sad? 
Surely, every one has need to inquire of his 
inner self, Am I making the most of this gift 
of life, which I inherit, for myself and for 
others? Do I accept it in good faith, and 
am I filling up the measure of my days with 
fruits that mellow and ripen into abundant 
sweetness? or, is my harvest only Dead Sea 
apples, that yield but dust and ashes to their 
possessor ? 

Life to each one is just what each makes 
it; age is only “dark and unlovely” when 
the years in passing have garnered up no 
stores of bright and cheerful memories, to 
draw it more closely to the hearts of others. 
A cheerful old age is always trustful and 
happy, still finding much to enjoy; and hav- 
ing by long experience learned to bear with 
the weaknesses and frivolities of youth, it 
can look beyond these, with hopeful antici- 
pation that there will not be wanting brave 
and willing hearts. to take up the burthen 
where, by reason of failing strength, it is 
dropped, and carry forward to its consumma- 
tion the perfecting of the race in all that 
constitutes its ultimate happiness. 


Proper INDEPENDENCE.—In view of facts 
connected with one phase of our social life as 
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it now is, in which our “young men and 
maidens” are especially involved, we want to 
encourage the exercise, by both, of more 
moral courage and proper independence, that 
they may lift themselves out of a rut in which 
they are now traveling. 

We refer toa custom which has largely 
obtained, of young girls allowing their young 
men friends to pay their city car fare, when 
waiting on them to or from an evening com- 
pany or lecture, a custom for which we are 
sure no satisfactory reason can be given ; and 
this dependence does not stop here, but,ex- 
tends to trips by steamboats, cars or car- 
riages. 

To illustrate our concern by a fact, we give 
the experience of a mother whose son, in com- 
mon with many of his companions, was in- 
vited to an evening entertainment. He had 
formed an intimate acquaintance with a very 
agreeable young woman, whom he would 
gladly have escorted to and from the scene of 
expected enjoyment, but he thought he had 
discovered that his friend, who was accus- 
tomed to luxuries in her home-life, would be 
unwilling to go except in a carriage, which, 
of course, according to the custom of the day, 
he would be expected to provide. An obsta- 
cle presents itself: he is a clerk, and receives 
a moderate salary; his board aids in the sup- 
port of his widowed mother, and therefore he 
cannot conscientiously indulge in such an ex- 
pense. The result was, he had to deny him- 
self an association that was otherwise alto- 
gether desirable. 

Others of our sons or brothers, while still 
quite young and receiving a salary barely 
sufficient for board and clothing, would gladly 
avail themselves of the benefits and pleasures 
of such associations ; but, to do so, they. must 
either incur expenses beyond their means, or 
else possess a degree of moral courage not 
often seen, but which is requisite to stem a 
popular current. 

We may take an extreme view of the mat- 
ter, but we believe it is quite possible for 
some temperaments, through a determination 
to carry out their gallantry (falsely so called), 
to resort to unjustifiable means to supply such 
a drain, small, we admit, in detail, but so 
large in the aggregate that our young women 
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from the depot and through the cit 7 
into the aemmaen, and the fame ti 
church of St. John Lateran, with the host of Bors, 
warrior-like apostles which seem to keep eteng 
nal guard upon the roof, seems just at hang gyerloo® 
as we pass the walls, though a reference to thes -_ 
map shows it to be half a mile away. 1 turns t0 
tranquil and silent Campagna is soon around chain 

us. Radiant with flowers of many hues, ang Net « 
bright and beautiful in the morning sunshing § '¥°,™ 
are the ancient fields we are traversing ; byp Bridge 
their loneliness is most impressive. Over the’ Only ° 
broad expanse, diversified with gently-rollingg °@%" 
hills, seurcely a human dwelling or tree is ty) highet 
be seen. One is forcibly reminded of ong S02 


would be surprised were they to learn the 
amount they have thus received from their 
young friends, upon whom most frequently 
they have no kindred claim. 

Let mothers instruct their daughters to be 
more independent than to allow their expenses 
to be thus paid by (as is sometimes the case) 
a mere casual acquaintance. 

Daughters who are accustomed to having 
their purses liberally supplied by indulgent 
parents, forgetful that ail are not thus sup- 
plied, submit thoughtlessly to the custom of 




































the times, and allow themselves to be placed | weootern prairie lands, “ those gardens of th few m¢ 
under obligations which fetter both them and : 7 a Terr 

& sw t desert, for which the speech of England } he 
their companions. Some are conscious that | no name.” ’ ob 


As the train glides swiftly northward t + 
ward the hills, I look backward and get anothe§ 1 
view of the great dome of St. Peter’s, dim and) . 
shadowy with distance like the mountain, § 27 


things are not quite as they should be, and 
yet they appear unaware of the fact, that the 
change rests with themselves, and that the re- 





form could readily be made by the exercise and looming up grandly above all other of a 
of a little moral courage, combined with | the works of men’s hands. For a little time) oi 
proper independence. our way lies along the Arno, the princip i "ble 
affluent of the Tiber, but soon we enter the! fall 

Nore.—We regret the long interval that | valley of the parent river. ; E el 
has elapsed since the publication of the first The scene is varied and beautiful beyond] anott 


description, and I am reminded of the enthe§ 441, 
siastic lines of the poet in praise of Italy: 9 * A 


‘Thou art the garden of the world, the home 

Of all Art yields or Naturé can decree ; 

E’en in thy desert what is like to thee? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste : 
More rich than other climes’ fertility, 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 

Withan immaculate charm which cannot be effaced.” 


Our first pause is at Passo di Correse, near FE 
the site of the ancient Sabine town of Cures, ® the’ 


part of the Proceedings of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing. The delay was unavoidable. 

In this issue we present the remainder, 
which came too late for last week’s paper. 





DIED. 
BICKNELL.—In Harford county, Md., on Eighth 
month 20th, 1875, of typhoid fever, Rebecca M., 
only daughter of Pamela and the late Isaac Bick- 
nell, aged 29 years; a member of B:oad Creek Par- 





ticular and Deer Creek Monthly Meetirg.  aetaaye x ve eo birth-place of dow 
This dear youcg Friend was a sufferer for the | Uma 4 Omplilus. en we soon enter #@ war 
last few years of ber short life, but she never failed | Most lovely hill country, and come in sight® reac 
in the discharge of ber loving duties to the living ; | of the thrice indented ridge of Monte Soracte.§ ina 
and, though we miss her greatly in the family cir- | Qn its summit is seen the monastery of Saint vale 
* and oo her everywhere, we trust our loss is Silvestro, founded in 746, by Charlemagne, | pac 
t in. ° 
rere son of Chserles Martel, and brother of Pepin, @ ish 
Ser Beseneit Damideaene. The highest peak of the mountain is 2,250% val 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT, | feet. At station Borghetto we pause a mo-§ ful 
ment, and then thunder on between the hills. @ the 


No. 66. 
(Continued from page 461.) 


Curious cavernous ruins near the summit of 
the ridge on the right hand suggest the rock- 
hewn tombs of Egypt. We have reached @ 
charming mountain land,with verdant valleys, 





FROM ROME TO PERUGIA AND FLORENCE. 





Our departure from Rome Fifth month | olive clad slopes and solemn heights. Ing vi 
6th was most reluctant, for not half the vast | favorable situations we see the mulberry and @ th 
stores of interest which she offers to travelers | vine in loving concord, according to their@ bi 
had we even tasted. Six weeks is far too lit-| custom in Italy. The mulberry has been @ wi 
tle for the famous. city and its environs, but | shorn of its twigs and boughs, and has a re @ bi 
it is as long as can be allowed by our plan | markably enubbed appearance, but it leans a th 
of travel in Italy. The extensive ruins of the | friendly shoulder to the clinging, dependent 
Therme of Diocletian and the so-called tem-| vine, and hand-in-hand they z their life @ T 
ple of Minerva Medico, are among the last | work amid the waving wheat, which is gore @ 0 
objects that claim the attention as we pass out | geously arrayed with crimson poppies. al 
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At ten o'clock we reach Orte, the ancient 
one of the military colonies of Augus- 

The town is on a lofty site, on a bank 
prerlooking the valley of the Tiber; and here 
our road, which has been tending due north, 
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Perusia, sits aloft on a mountain throne as 
grandly as if it had not felt again and again 
the devastations of war and civil strife. An 
omnibus is in waiting, and in it we mount the 
heights, for to-night we propose to rest in this 


tarps to the northeast, crosses the Tiber by a) ancient eagle’s nest. 


chain bridge and follows the course of the 
Nera up its glorious valley. We pass through 
two tunnels, and then pass the ruins of the 
Bridge of Augustus on the Via Flaminia. 
Only one of the three noble arches remains 
entire, and this is 60 feet high. As we mount 
higher and higher into the hills, though their 
summits are often crowned with ruins, very 
few modern habitations are observed. 

Terni, memorable as being the birth-place 
of the Emperors Tacitus and Florian, and of 
the historian Tacitus is near, and the water- 
falls, called La Caduta delle Marmore, said 
to be far more beautiful and imposing than 
any other, either in Switzerland or Italy. 
But we pass them by, remembering the cas- 
cades of our own land, to which the water. 
falls of Europe are as nothing. We get a 
noble mountain view now, and as I am in the 
full enjoyment of the bright and glorious 
noontide, we dash into a tunnel, and then into 
another much longer, which seems intermin- 
able in its roaring darkness. 

And now our way lies through the luxuri- 
ant valley of Clitumnus. A most lovely scene 
is around us, worthy, indeed, of the poet’s 
. rapturous praise. Here still, 


“ The milk-white steer 
Grazes ; the purest god of gen‘le waters!” 


From an over-hanging canopy of cloud to 
the left, we can now see the rains streaming 
down upon the valleys while we speed on- 
ward along the heights. But the shower 
reaches us very soon, and pours down awhile 
in almost tropic fury as we dash along the 
vale of Clitumnus. The rain fails to keep 

ace with us many minutes; the clouds van- 
ish as if swept away by magic, and the sweet 
valley is again revealed, alt the more beauti- 
ful from its brief deluge. The sky is bluer, 
the grass is greener, the flowers brighter. 

Trevi, picturesque on its hill-top, is now 
seen on the right, and on the near mountain- 
tops are frequent patches of snow. But in 
the wide, fertile valley the mulberry-trees, the 
vines and the olive flourish. At Foligno, in 
the midst of this smiling land we pause awhile, 
but do not descend from the car. Then on- 
ward once more, past Assisi, famed as the 
birth-place of Francis Bernardone, founder of 
the monastic order of Franciscans. 

Now we cross the little Chiascio and the 
Tiber, pass through several tunnels, and yet 
onward, reaching the station for Perugia 
about half-past two. This town, the ancient 


As we enter the gates and ascend the sub- 
stantially-paved old streets, and take note of 
the stately antique edifices which stand on 
either hand, we realize the magnificence of 
the old Roman city of Etruria. The Hotel 
Grande Bretagne receives us, and we take 
advantage of the few remaining hours of day- 
light to see what Perugia has to show us. In 
the Cathedral of St. Lorenzo solemn cer- 
emonies are in progress, for it is the festival 
of the Ascension, and quite a large congrega- 
tion are joining in the vesper service. Some 
notable paintings are here, but they are 
veiled, and we think it not a suitable time 
to pry into mysteries. The University is 
readily found, and we are promptly admitted 
to see its fine antiquarien collection and the 
picture-galleries, noteworthy as the recep- 
tacles of many of the works of Perugino, the 
instructor of Raphael. These are all church 
pictures, and are illustrative of that phase of 
devotional life of which St. Francis was the 
example and teacher. They express reverie, 
longing and profound feeling ; but, I am sorry 
to say, I found them very monotonous, and 
turned willingly to the Etruscan Museum, 
where there are numerous remains of the 
works of art andthe warlike and domestic 
utensils which the excavators have found 
while delving in these historic hills. I was 
specially struck with the strong, stern faces 
of some of the old fragmentary marbles and 
bronzes, looking just as one would imagine 
these independent, war-like Etrurians. An 
inscription in the Etruscan tongue, the long- 
est that has been discovered, is pointed out 
to us, but its import has not yet been satis- 
factorily determined. Some of the remains 
suggest the revelations of Egypt, and some the 
later days of Pompeii. 

As evening comes on, we find our way out 
on the lofty platform in front of the fine new 
Palazzo Communale, and enjoy the unrivaled 
sunset view over the hills and dales, and to 
the snow-flecked summits of distant moun- 
tains. The variety and richness of tinting 
at this hour is not to be pictured by words, 
and I only wished that such revelations of 
the glory and gladness of the earth could be 
unfolded to those who dwell quietly apart and 
patiently bear the monotonous burden of 
the day. A multitude of the citizens of 
the town were assembled on the beautiful 
piazza to enjoy the coolness of the evening ; 
and I have never anywhere seen a more agree- 
able and polite people. There were meri- 
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ment, pleasant greetings, social talk and quiet |the second; the warrior Mars, the 


musings, but not the slightest impropriety of 
any kind, nor any indication: of the excite- 
ment of intoxication. 

The next day we pursued our researches 
in Perugia, taking note of its old palatial 
dwellings and civic halls, of ite delicately 
sculptured fountains, of its beautiful benig- 
nant bronze statue of Pope Julius III, of its 
antique churches, and of the glorious land 
which lies around. The city of Perugia is 
entirely medizval, quaint and dingy with age; 
and while there are abundant evidences of 
former grandeur, there seems to be very lit- 
tle present wealth, except of art. The mar- 
ket place where the people from the surround- 
ing country were offering the flowers, fruits 

.and vegetables of the pleasant valleys for 
sale, was a pleasant, cheerful scene, and noth- 
ing in it was so admirable as the handsome 
and neatly attired contadini, who are spec- 
imens of the rural Tuscan people. 

It is surprising to see how sparingly the 
fruits of the spring time are offered. There 
are very few strawberries, and fewer cherries 
—no more in fact than in Philadelphia at 
this season—and the asparagus is very small 
and very scarce. Oranges and lemons, ev- 
idently freshly plucked from the trees, are ' 
offered in abundance, but are scarcely cheaper | 
than we have them at home. The people 
generally are not in the way of indulging in 
luxuries of any kind. 

Entering the Cathedral, we find it quite 
emptied of the crowd of worshippers, and 
two charming little boys, in red gowns, are 
readily found, who promptly unveil the pic+ 
tures for our benefit, and with great clearness 
and politeness explain their significance. The 
trifling gift we bestowed upon them was most 
thankfully received, and I found myself re- 
gretting that such graceful, beautiful spec- 
imens of young humanity were destined to the 
formal, rather stupid life of the Catholic 
priesthood. 

After a littie patient waiting we succeeded 
in getting admission to the ancient Palazzo 
Communale, where, in the now disused Sala 
del Cambio (Chamber of Commerce), are in- 
teresting and beautiful frescoes by Perugino, 
assisted by his wonderful pupil, Raphael. Oo 
one hand we see the sibyls and prophets, 
while above them and shedding his radiance 
upon them is the Eternal Father, who guides 
their utterances. On the other are the heroes 
and philosophers of antiquity. The nativity 
and the transfiguration are presented on the 
end of the hall, and on the ceiling are the alle- 
goric representations of the days of the week, 
said to be the work of Raphael. Apollo with 
the chariot symbulizes the first day (Sunday) ; 
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the huntress Diana, with the attendant moon, | the hills in which she nestled of yore, while) 















































thing 2. 
agile-winged Mercury, the fourth; the be her mo 
nignant Jove, the fifth; Venus, the sixth. shelter! 
while the venerable god of time, armed wig making 
scythe and hour-glass, Saturn, solemnly per. words 
sonifies the seventh. Other frescoes are showy “0 
us'in the adjoining chapel, but they are of : 
less interest than these fanciful and gracefyl} jth 
creations. Our morning in Perugia is 800n 
exhausted, and we have to take leave of it 
with the feeling that we have done scant jug. 
tice to its various objects of interest, YW, 
are on our way toward Florence by half-past 
two, and go dashing along through numeroy Alt 
tunnels and by tranquil fields of aboundi the at 
fertility, till we reach the shores of the lakgg tinue 
of Thrasimene, where, B. C. 217, the brayg§ bet 
Roman host under the Consul Flaminius way Th 
entrapped and destroyed by the “Carthagag  tiow, 
nian’s warlike wiles.” The whole scene igh the 
before us, and we can see how, between they ‘matt 
mountains and the shore, they struggled witha of 
their conquering foes. P 

The calm, silvery lake with its olive-clagg ™0! 
environing hills is wonderfully lovely to-day,§ ®Y 
and in the most interesting and pictureaquey % Y° 
spot, our train pauses while we admire andy 4¢T 
enjoy the scene. The lake, which is thi alw 
miles in circumference, and, in places, eight fore 
miles wide, has three little islands, on oneoff “™ 
which we can see the now deserted monastery, tint 
The plough is at work on the plain of batth _ 
and the bright green of advancing vegets- gm the 
tion, the fair flowers which assert themselves tem 
in every spot where they find tolerance, the I 
aged trees in which the songster findsa home, the 
the tranquil, sparkling little rill which ong 
ran blood —all things, warmed and soothedg ™° 
into smiling joyousness by the spring-timey  ® 
sunshine and the soft breeze, are in strange If 
contrast with the tragic drama here enacted, 4 
2,000 years ago. As lake Thrasimene is 746 a 
feet high, the project of draining it of ity ial 
waters, and making its bed a garden land, i la 
said to be under consideration. A few ming 
utes more and we reach the station for Cor | 
tona. _ 

We next pass Arezzo, the ancient Arretium *%° 
also one of the twelve contederates noted by th 


Macaulay, in his resounding lay of ‘‘ Horas 
tius.” 

Before the daylight has departed we draw| 
near to the city of Florence—“ the Etruriaa 
Athens ”—girt, as of old, by her theatre of 
hills. 


“ Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern luxury of Commerce born, 
And buried learning rose, redeemed to a new mora.” 





Florence has dispensed with her medieval” 
walls, and has quite overflowed the basin of: 
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more opulent citizens have dotted the 
sheltering hill-sides with villas and gardens, 


the children, barefooted and untrammeled 
with fashionable attire, were enjoying them- 


making it a bind of fairy land. Perhaps the | selves finely in the little inlets. 























gords of Rogers are not too strong : 


Of all the fairest cities of the world 
None is so fair as Florence.” 


Fifth month 8th, 1875. 


sii idilldlitanincaees 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AWAY FROM HOME, 


No. 3. 


Although at home at the present writing, 
the above caption is retained in order to con- 
tinue the series with the two preceding num- 
bers, written while “on the wing.” 

This will doubtless be a desultory produc- 
tion, and possibly go back somewhat from 
the route of travel, to dot down such little 


of the proper routine. 

Port Austin is looked upon as one of the 
most, if not the most difficult ‘‘to make” on 
any of these lakes. The boats have to make 
a very large circuit, and then head in, in or- 
der to «ffect a landing, and even then are not 
always successful. On the trip but one be- 
fore that which landed me, they could not 
“ make it,” and all the passengers had to con- 
tinue on to Bay City or Saginaw, and there 
wait about two days for the return trip. If 
the lake is rough, a landing is not even at- 


~ tempted. 


I have said nothing of lake travel. When 
the water is smooth, it is delightful. This 
was my experience with the exception of one 
morning, when by dint of perseverance, after 
having managed to swallow a little breakfast, 
I found my comfort would be best promoted 
by remaining perfectly quiet ; so, seeking my 
pillow, I retained my reclining position for 
about three hours, during which time the 
lake had become very calm, and I experi- 
enced no further unpleasant symptoms. 

It is said that lake sickness is far more se- 
vere than that experienced on the sea, and is 
accounted for by some in the fact that, the 
water being more shallow, the waves are 
shorter, with more of a rolling motion, where- 


as on the sea they take the whole length of 


the vessel. 

There are now two families “camping out” 
here, from Detroit, their only shelter being 
tents, one family having two—one compris- 
ing the sitting-room and lodging room, and 
the other the kitchen. In this party there 
are two or three small children. I under- 
stand they have become weary of the ordi- 
nary fashionable summer resorts, and are 
trying this experiment. I saw two of the 
ladies sitting on the rocks on the brink of the 
lake, engaged in sewing and reading, while 





They are so well satisfied with the sum- 
mer’s experience, that I believe they contem- 
plate having next year something rather 
more permanent in the way of shelter. 

A few words as to Chicago, in addition to 
what was written in No. 2. 

In the nomenclature of the streets I ob- 
served a very free use of the names of prom- 
inent Western States. Here, as in Cleveland, 
wooden pavements are very prevalent, with 
the same evidences of decay; and yet I no- 
ticed some streets being repaved with the 
same material. 

Upon querying of a resident why this was 
80, with the experience they had already had, 
his reply was, What are we to do? we have 
no stone of a suitable quality, not even gravel 
to any extent. This subject, as it is with us, 
is claiming considerable attention here, as is 
evinced by the following extract from an ar- 
ticle which [ clipped from a Chicago paper: 


“Tue Cepar- post PavemEents.—Since the revival 
of the discussion relative to street pavements, 
which is one of the most important practical topics 
for our citizens to consider at the present time, we 
have sent to Detroit for information concerning the 
cedar-posts which have been substituted to some 
extent for the pine blocks in the wooden pavements. 
We find that the Detroit Board of Public Works 
have used the round cedar-blocks for the past four 
years, and have laid them on twenty different streets 
this year. No other blocks are now used at Detroit, 
and no pine whatever. The cedar-posts have been 
found to be much more durable, and the experience 
of Detroit thus far would indicate that they last 
about twice as long as the pine-blocks. The reason 
for this is that the decay of the wooden-pavements 
is due more to the rotting of the wood than to the 
ordinary wear and tear of travel, and it is notorious 
that cedar lasts longer under ground than any other 
soft wood. It has been noticed in the worn pave- 
ments which have been taken up that the wood has 
rotted to a degree that it may be scooped out like 
mud after being down a few years. This would 
scarcely occur with cedar. As to the wear and tear, 
it is believed that the roundvess of the cedar-blocks 
would enable them to bear the pressure against the 
edges better than the square pine-blocks. An ob- 
jection urged against the cedar at one time was, 
that it would emit an offensive odor; but the expe- 
rience in Detroit has proved the contrary. There 
is no odor whatever.” 


As has always been the case, pedestrianism 
in Chicago is attended with considerable fa- 
tigue, in consequence of the irregularities in 
grade of the footways in some portions of it, 
and in others, from these being so much 
higher than the cartways, having frequently 
to descend, at each end of the ‘‘ block,” from 
two to four steps—the same thing occurring 
with intermediate smaller streets in the 
square. 

While this may answer admirably for en- 
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tering carriages with the floor on a level with 
the pavement, it is not very convenient for 
those desiring to cross the streets at other 
points than the regular corners. This defect 
is, however, being remedied as fast as possi- 
ble. In all the business sections, a regular 
grade for all the footways has been estab- 
lished, and where repaving of the center has 
taken place, these cartways have been brought 
up to the proper height; and where these 
cross any of the very low streets, descents are 
made each side to accommodate it. 

“The great fire in Chicago,” “ Chicago ris- 
ing pheuix-like from its ashes,” have become 
familiar phrases, obviating the necessity of 
much further mention. A few words, how- 
ever may not be inappropriate. 

The business portion is rebuilt, leaving 
comparatively very few vacant lots. Here 
and there may be seen one with nothing left 
except the cellar walls, and in some instances 
the old brick fire-proof standing about the 
centre of the lot, as asad memento. I can- 
not vouch for the correctness of the informa- 
tion, but I was told that most of the brick 
fire-proofs preserved their contents, while, 
pare speaking, all others proved worth- 


The new buildings in the business portion 
are nearly all splendid structures, of the most 
substantial character, and one thing particu- 
larly attracted my attention. Having been 
erected, as we know m ny of them were, in 
haste, without the same. opportunity for the 
selection of materials as in ordinary times, it 
would be natural to expect more or less set- 
tling, or giving way, with great shrinkage of 
the lumber used. I looked for these things, 
but was not able to discover any defects. If 
they have existed, they have been remedied 
in such a way as to escape detection. 

Some of the stores are magnificent build- 
ings. I went through that of Field, Lighter 
& Co. How it stands in comparison with 
that of A. T. Stewart, of New York, I can- 


‘not say, neither can I give its size, but it is 


very large, five stories in height, the first de- 
voted to miscellaneous dry goods, the second 
to ladies’ wear, and the third ana fourth to 
carpets, oil cloths, &c. 

A nunber of the hotels are also models of 


‘their kind. I went through two of them— 


the “ Pacific House” and the “Parker.” The 
former is too gorgeous, and has too much 
gilding to be even pretty, reminding one of 


.the cabins of some of our old-fashioned steam 
boats, while the latter is in better taste with 


apparently every appliance for the comfort of 
its guests, and containing six hundred and 
sixty-four rooms. 

The parks are gradually assuming great 
beauty, and are much more extensive than 


they were at the time of my last visit. Pog. 
sessed of few natural advantages, except their 
proximity to the lake, and ona level plain 
it is astonishing what art has accomplished ta 
the way of artificial mounds and depressions. _ 
—artificial lakes, with little pleasure-boats. 
paddled about by delightec occupants, —miag. 
nificent flower beds, &c., &c. 

Before closing, I feel like giving a little 
personal detail. 

Noticing, as I passed up one of the streets, ~ 
an individual, in the garb of a Friend, ap. 
proaching me, I found the desire to make — 
his temporary acquaintance to be irresistible 
and, at the risk of being thought intrusive, | 
extended my hand (which was cordially 
taken), and greeted him something after this 
wise: That I saw by his garb he was one of 
my kind of folks; that, of course, I knew not 
which “side of the fence” he was on, but | 
that, if our hearts were only in the right 
place, it mattered not, &c., that I was 
Philadelphia, and felt as if I must spemkgs — 
him. 

He replied, that if he mentioned the 
of some Friends with whom he was acquainted 
in Philadelphia, I could probably form an 
opinion as to where he was. He then named 
three prominent members of Race Street, add. 
ing that he took the Intelligencer, Journal and 
the Friend. 


Upon our exchanging names, I found fe! ; 


was our Friend Elihu Durfee. After some 
conversation he desired me to accompany him 
for an introduction to Jonathan W. Plummer, 
which I did, and had a very pleasant inter. 
view with both of them, only too short; as my 
time was then limited. 

I look upon such little episodes as “ green 
spots” in my pathway, that never fade from 
my memory ; and I believe, if we were more 
frequently true to our best feelings, irrespec- 
tive of conventionalities, we would often in- 
fuse a ray of sunshine, not only into our own | 
hearts, but into those of others. 

I could not but censure myself for not hav: 
ing ascertained, before leaving home, the lov 
cality of their little meeting, as I could have” 
attended. Had the notice that appeared in 
the Intelligencer during my absence, been pub- 
lished some two weeks earlier, I would have 
been all right in this respect. Finding my- 


self in Chicago without this information, I 7 


had purposed attending that of the other 
branch of the Society; but not knowing its 
precise locality, other than that it was at one 
extreme end of the place while I was at the 


other, I suffered this fact and some other cir- ~ 


cumstances to prevent me, 


Upon glancing over what I have thus has- 7 


tily written, I find I have said nothing about 
the stock yard, which I visited and found 
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— : 
that, since I last saw it, almost a young town | We loiter and waste,—we sow not, 


rung up in and around it—offices, a 
SS aa, hot Neither have I spoken of our 
peautitul moonlight lake travel, nor of a sun- 
set more gorgeous than any I have ever seen. 
Asking my kind friends to excuse the many 
defects they must have discovered in what I 
have thus offered them, and believing they 
would do so did they kuow the disadvantages 
under which these numbers were penned, I 
now close. J. M. E. 


Philadelphia, Ninth month, 1875. 


Errata.—No. 2 of “ Away from Home” 
should have been dated Goodrich, Michigan, 
which was by some means inadvertently 
emitted. Of course, all the remarks refer- 
ring to the town being situated on a high 
bluff, &c., applies to the before-mentioned 
Goodrich, and not to Port Austin, as might 
be inferred from the reading. J. M.E. 


— 0e -— 


WAITING ON GOD. 
BY A. L. WARING. 


My heart is resting, 0 my God! 
I will give thanks and sing ; 
My heart is at the secret source 

Of every precious thing. 


I thirst for spriugs of beavenly life, 
And here all day they rise ; 

I seek the treasure of thy love, 
And close at hand it lies. 


Glory to Thee for strength withheld, 
For want and weakness known,— 
The fear that sends me to Thy breast 

For what is most mine own. 


Mine be the reverent listening love 
That waits all day on Thee; 

The service of a watchful heart 
Which no one else can see; 


The faith that, in a hidden way 
No other eye may know, 

Finds all its daily work prepared, 
And loves to have it so. 


My heart is resting, O my God! 
My heart is in Thy care ; 

I hear the voice of jov and praise 
Resounding everywhere. 


—  — +—mere + — 


IN AUTUMN, 
BY CAROLINE A. MASON. 


Put on your beautiful garments, 
O toiling earth, and rest! 
The goal is won and the toil is done, 
And now you mny don your best, 
Your robe of purple and scarlet, 
Your tassels and plumes of gold, 
The misty sheen of your veil of green 
And your mantle’s crimson fold. 


0 earth, so glad and so fruitful ! 
Q nature, so brave and true ! 

I would that we were as wise as ye 
In the work we have to do! 






























Or scatter our seed in vain,— 
For the stony field must be wrought to yield 
Is treasure of golden grain. 


‘Put on your beau'iful garments, 
O toiling soul, and rest!” 
Faint heart of mine! to that call divine 
Be all thy powers addressed ; 
Sowing beside all waters, 
Faithful in that which is least, 
Constant and still, do the Master’s will 
Till the time of toil has ceased. 


Then the peace that shall come and the gladness ! 
The service that shall be rest ! 
And the plaudit won of that word, ‘ Well done!” 
And the Master’s ‘‘ Come, ye blest!’ 
O earth, in your sweet fruition 
Rejoice and be glad !—but this, 
The joy of a soul that has reached its goal, 
Is a deeper, holier bliss. 
—Christian Union. 


— 4 


LIVING WITHOUT BRAIN, 


M. Voit has demonstrated by experiment, 
that a warm-blooded animal, a bird at least, 
may live after its brain has been removed. 
He skillfully removes, with hooks and scalpel, 
the cerebral hemispheres from the skull of a 
pigeon. When the operation is concluded, 
the poor bird hides its head under its wing, 
and remains motionless, with closed eyes, in 
this attitude, which it resumes whenever it is 
disturbed, in order to receive nourishment, 
and seems to be overcome with profound 
slumber. This condition lasts a few weeks, 
after which the victim of the singular mutil- 
ation leaves its somnolent condition, opens its 
eyes, and even attempts to fly. It avoids ob- 
stacles, shuns the hand that would seize it, 
and appears to enjoy in full force the faculties 
of hearing and seeing. Thenceforth the pig- 
eons without brains cannot be distinguished 
from those with brains, except by their entire 
forgetfulness of the means of securing nour- 
ishment. They would die of hunger in a 
heap of grain. It is necessary to introduce 
fuod into their beak and stomach by the aid 
of asmall rod. They coo boldly, come and 
go, and seem thereafter to he strangers to 
every sentiment of fear. When once they 
commence walking, they continue the impetus, 
following the same path around the same 
table, and continually taking refuge in the 
same corner. Queof these avimals, deprived 
five months before of its cerebral lobes, seemed 
to have recovered almost all its primitive 
faculties. It was sacrificed—to use the con- 
ventional expression —and its skull opened. 
Previous to this, the space originally occupied 
by the central hemispheres, in other victims, 
wa; found to be filled either with a fibrous 
mass or a serous fluid, while the cerebellum 
muintained its primitive condition, and the 
skull was sunken. In the skull of the pigeon 
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in question there existed a white masa, which 
presented the character and consistency of 
the white mass of the brain, divided into two 
hemispheres, and filling the place which the 
operation had left vacant. 


LET it not be imagined that the life of a 
good Christian must necessarily be a life of 
melancholy and gloominess, for he only re- 
signs some pleasures to enjoy others infinitely 
greater.— Pascal. 








NOTICES. 


The Semi-Annual Meeting of ‘‘ The Association 
of Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools 
within the Limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Wilming- 
ton, Del., on Seventh-day, Tenth month (6th, at 10 
A. M. 

Reports are desired from each of the “ Unions” 
and First-day Schools not belonging to Unions, and 
the attendance of delegates app inted by them is 
requested. The company of any Friends and those 
professing with us will be acceptable. 

Jos M. TruMAN, JR, 
Annig Catey, 
Clerks. 


The Executive Committee will meet the evening 
previous, at 74 o’clock, and on Seventh-day morn- 
ing. 

Full attendance would be very gratifying. 

James GaskiLL, Clerk. 


Excursion tickets, good from Sixth day to Second- 
day, may be had at Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch 
street, previously, and at the Baltimore Depot on 
the day of the meeting. Price, 75 cents. 


Bucks County First-day School Union meets at 
Solebury Meetiog- house on Seventh-day, 25th inst., 
and visitors from a distance will be met at Lam- 
bertville Depot on arrival of train due there at 9 
A.M. In order that there may be no lack of con- 
veyances, it is desirable that such notify of their 
intention to §. J. Reeder, New Hope, Pa. If neces- 
sary, Friends can return to Philadelphia same day. 








ITEMS. 


A TERRIBLE disaster occurred on Lake Michigan 
on the 10th inst. The propeller Equinox, with a 
cargo of salt, towing the schooner Emma E Wayes, 
loaded with lumber, was overtaken by the storm 
about 2 A. M., near Point au Sable. Capt. Wood- 
worth of the Equinox came to the stern of the pro- 
peller at that time. and called out to cut the lines. 
This was done, and the propeller careened and sunk 
in a few minutes with all aboard, numbering twenty- 
two persons. 


A sEconp visitation of disaster by flood to South- 
ern France, though not comparable to the first in 
extent, has caused the loss of many lives. The 
number of deatts caused at St. Chinian by the 
waterspout is eighty-eight. One hundred and twenty 
houses were des'ioyed 

Disastrous inundations bave occurred in the De- 
partment of Lozére, accompanied with great loss of 
life and proyerty. The river Tarn has risen prodig- 
iously, carrying away several bridges. The Allies 
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also overflowed its banks, but the rains have ceageg. 
The sudden rise in the affluents of the Garonne 
be due not less to the heavy rains of an extraorgj, 
nary season tban to the destruction of the forestg oq 
the mountains where these rivers spring. Wood. 
lands hold the rainfalls in the soil and give thejp 
volume to mountain streams more slowly than the 
cleared and naked hillsides. 


Tus increasir g demand for “ antique furniture” 
has started a new feature of Venetian indust 
pearwooil and bone being successfully substituted 
for ebony and ivory. A dealer in antiquities, ang 
now the manufacturer of these imitations, hag 
formed a school of workmen, whom he furnisheg 
with designs and models. The pupils have sue 
ceeded in producing such admirable counterfeitg 
that their master has thrown off the mask, priding | 
himself in the avowed imitations of that which 
would have passed for the cinquecento with all but 
the most experienced connoisseurs. The English 
are encouraging this trade on a large scale, and 
some of the oldest firms for antiquities have adop‘ed 
the “imitation” business. There has also b eng 
revival of the manufacture of ancient brocade tap. 
estry at Venice. This fabric existed before that-of 
Lyons, and was then patronized by the Doges for gifts 
to Eastern potentates, at which time no fewer than 
14,000 hands were employed. Some of tbe stuffy 
were of extraordinary texture and beauty ; but the 
secret of the rarest is lost and died with the in- 
ventors. An.endeavor is now teing made to re- 
cover some of its splendor.—Zzchange Paper. 


‘ood teed 


Ir used to be a common saying here that France 
was rich enough to pay for her glory, and in those 
days she little thought of the cost of adversity, 
Now the attention of the country is drawn to the 
‘féllowing items, which show what a costly game 
war sometimesis. The warindemnity is 5,000,000,000 
francs; the interest on the same for two years, 
300,000,000 francs; the keep of the German troops, 
273,637,000 francs ; requisitions, 327,581,000 francs; 
value of objects taken without requisition, 254,- 
172,000 francs ; war contribution levied on Paris, 
20,000 000 francs, and so on, till the account forms 
a toral of 6,673.811,000 francs. But this enormous 
sum does not include pensions to the army, he 
damage done to material, nor the expenses of re- 
organization, nearly as mu h again. The average 
value of a day’s work in France is one franc and 
a quar‘er, so itis easy to calculate the amount of 
labor which will be required to repair the folly of 
a few months of violence and bloodshed.— Pall Malt 
Gazette. 









A sussTiTuTs for natural leather is described ig | 
the French journals as now coming into use, in | 
which the grains of all the well-known varieties, 
such as basil, seAl, morocco, are reproduced with 
remarkable fidelity. In the process of graining, s 
real skin of any kind which it is desired to imitate 
is taken as a monld, and from this an impression is 
obtained on sheets of fibrous pulp by enormous 
pressure. The artificial stuff is obtainable in any 
color, and while it is said to cost only about one- 
eighth as much as leather, it possesses some advan- 
tages over the latter, which, it is presumed, will 
make it a commercial success. For one thing, it is 
stronger than leather of the same thickness, and is © 
of uniform quality. Forty or fifty forms may be 
cut at atime, whereas the blemishes that occur in 
natural leather necessitate each form being cut sin- | 
gly, even by experienced bands. The manufactured 
article is not so liable to soil, and is waterproof.— 
Exchange. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH , 251875. No, 31 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, | TQ FRIENDS. 


FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED : 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE ST. to Our ew Thibet Shawls 
449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, an oe tei ities, 


PHILADELPHIA. Our Fas 8 Shade of Muslins. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, Our Pure Mohairs, Olive & Brown. 


Qur Silks in Plain Shades. 
And those commencing Housekeeping, can purchase at | Qur Flannels in all Grades & Colors, 
manufacturers’ prices, and a discount for cash, 


Our Table Linens. —_ 37 ¢. to $2.00. 
REFRIGERATORS, 


Our Kid Gloves in Dark Shades. 
Ironing Tables, Meat Safes, Tubs, Canton Flannels. from 10. to 373 ¢. 
Buckets, Benches, Brooms, 


Linen Hdkfs., from 12 ¢. to 60c. 
Plain and Japanned JOHN H. STOKES, 


























om ese maneter Dae’ FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
. : 
por . FARSON ; CO. Hanuheterers, or S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


Nos. 220 & 222 Dock St., (below Walnut St. ») 
PHIDADELPHIA. 


A HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 


For ten small children, under guarded care. Address 
SARAH E. FELL, 
MECHANICSVILLE, BUCKS CO., PA. 


TO RENT. 


In a pleasant portion of the city, the dwelling part ofa 
house, not occupied by tne owner, who would be willing to 
take his meals with the family. 

It Adress “A. B.” At this office, 


N.B.—28 Pcs. Black Mohairs at 5O cts. 
and 56 cts. A Bargain. 


EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- 

ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 

the beach, «an find good accommodations at the 
West End House, Cape May. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 


(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS Goris Bw, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
831 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


reasonable. 
4aa@r PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-“@a 





QTUITERING —U. 8. STAMMERING INSTITUTE. (DR. 
\) “White), 417 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. Best references. 
No pay until perfectly cured. Send for Circular. 





PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


“Beautiful!” ‘Charming! ‘*Oh, how conte " “ What are ony 
worth?” e:c Such are the exclamations of those who see the large, el 
new UCbromos produced by the European aad American Chromo Publi e 
= Every one will want them. It requires no uae to sell the pictures, 

speak for themselves. Canvassers, Agents, and Ladies and Geatlemen 
po. of eve. will fimd this the best opening ever offered 10 make 
=. or full particulars send stamp for confidential Circulars. 

F. GLEASUN & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


GAS beaks 


or Gote epee b ant most beautiful Designs, and all ether Slate Work on hand 
or made to 
FACTORY. aND SALESROOYVS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


LANDS FOR SALE 


Near WALHALLA, South Carolina, Small Tracts and easy 
terms. Address 
W. J. DUFFIE, Owner, Columbia, 8. C. 


“The Philadelphia School of Design 


FOR WOMEN, 
Corner Northwest Penn Square and Filbert Street, will re- 
open September 6th. Applications for admission to be 
made at the School. 
ELIZABETH CROASDALE, Principal. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


Chester, Pa. For both sexes. Students prepared for any 
class in College, for business life, or for Teachers. ° 


Departments — PRIMARY and ACADEMIC. Skilled ond WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
experienced Teachers only émployed. 


he Fall Term will open on onday, September 6. HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 
GEORGE GILBERT, Principal. 7" Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstesing neatly done 















AON & 
(> SsOx_E Scop v 
| FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
nd 


— 


mrt ADEL PH 


Farniture Wareroms, 227 am N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 












































FRIENDS’ eet es eest | : 
EDUCATIONAL. (MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE under the management of Friends. Regular 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, Qlassiical and Scientific Courses; also Preparatory 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, ; rs Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two honrs 








Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both’ s industry daily a ~ er 
Sexes, who here pursue the sanie courses of study, ist, 1 Sih. Doe ofttiogss 4a 4 aabicnlans espe) 
and receive the same degrees. For catalogue, giving | the President, AARON WRIGAT, 7 


full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., Springboro, Warren Go,;-Ohio.- 
Address aT INNATE MNnIIMATy Twonmn£|:1 
EAWARD H. MAGILL, President. CHAPPAQUA. MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa.| A Boarding School for both Sexes undér the care 
——-—— ‘lof Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers sn- 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca- 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular. 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL S. ©. COLLINS, A. M, Principal, 


Chappaqua, Westchester Oo., N. Y. 
Fustitution for both Sexes. EWwoOOD } 
OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON 8Té., 
WILMINGTON, PEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1878. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect caré of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K, TAYLOR, Principal. 











FOR BOTH SEXES. 
CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 
Superior Buildings, home eare, e&rnest Teachers,able Lee 
turers. .Prot J. SPACKMAN has been added to: the Corps 
of Teachers. : 4 

EDWARD D. PORTER, Prof. of Agriquiture, Mathemat. 
ies and Engineering, in Delaware College, says: 
© It gives me pleasure to bear testimony of the high char 
ter of Prof. Spackman as an accomplished,instructor He 
is one of the best Classical and Mathematical Seholars[ © 
have ever met,” , 


Lixcoitn, Loupon County, VA., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 

Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor's 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, it gives me pleasure to =: 
that the institution was conducted with ability and success. 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


©) TRUSTEES—Peirce Hoopes, Ellis R Marshall, Ellwool © 
Mich-ner, Henry 8, Pratt, Levi K. Brown, David Ferris, Jom 
Shortlidge, Lewis Palmer, Darlington Hoopes 


JUSEPH SHURTLIDGE, Principal. 





FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


_-FoR- 


FALL AND WINTER, 


IN BEAVER, HIMALAYAN, MERINO, RAMPORE CASHMERE, 


BLANKET, CASHMERE, ETC., BTC. 


BOUND SHAWLS anp | 
SHAWL BINDINGS. 


Our success in catering to the shawl wants of Friends, the past. year, has war- 
ranted us in making still greater’ efforts to please. Having sent a buyer abroad to 
select from foreign markets, we are better prepared than ever with many new things 
made expressly for our sales, and not to be found in any other house. 


ER & CONARD, 











S. E. corner 


t. 4 
TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 43. 4 


and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


J 


